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WHY BETSEY WATERS WAS BORN. 

“And oh, sir, I have often wondered why 
I was born.” 

This was the conclusion of what Betsey 
Waters said to the kind clergyman. Betsey 
was a girl of eighteen, with a deformed 
spine. A quiet resignation stamped her 
face,save when the pain was almost too great 
for endurance. She rested in a plain, nar- 
row bed in an hospital ward. On all sides 
were sights of human suffering—here a fe- 
vered face flushed to purple, there a dis- 
torted countenance, giving evidence that 
some cruel accident had marred all traces 
of humanity, making of a man a thing too 
horrible to be seen. 

“How came you here, Betsey?” asked 
the clergyman ; “have you no friends?” 

“Yes, sir, I have some friends, God bless 
them, but they are too poor to take care of 
themselves, and much too poor to help me. 
So I gave them no rest till I got them to 
put me into the hospital. It is a very good 
place, sir, only the groans keep me awake.” 

‘How did you come by thisillness, Betsey ?” 

When I was two years old, sir, my fa- 
ther’s house took fire. There was no other 
way to save me, so he threw me out of the 
window. lt nearly broke my back. I did 
not walk for a year. My father was burn- 
ed to death, sir. My mother was carried to 
the hospital, she was so badly hurt ; so my 
mother and I were left sick, helpless and 
alone. She was heart-broken and lost her 
ambition. We began peddling matches and 
little penny articles. Many a time when 
we’ve had no money to pay for a lodging, 
we've slept in the street. Once one of her 
feet was frozen ; and I have been frozen in 
my hands and feet, so that there are black 
spots to this day—see, sir. This hand is 
nearly useless. Then my mother died and 
I believe she was glad to die. I was six 
years old, but sickly and crooked as I was, I 

tried to do something after she was buried. 
Sometimes I found friends, sometimes I was 
treated cruelly. [had no chance to learn, 
though Heaven knows it made my eyes hun- 
gry to see a little girl go by with books in 
her hands. I have known nothing but mis- 
ery and suffering such as I couldn’t possibly 
tell you, or make you understand—it was 
so terrible, ard I hadn’t any chance to help 


other way of escape, 
and followed the dic- 
tates of a human 
judgment. But God 
knows that it is best 
for you to bear these 
afflictions. He will 
give you inward mer- 
cies if you ask of. 
him, spiritual com- 
fort if you will look 
only to him ; and if, 
like a little child, 
you put your whole 
trust in Him, He 
will compensate you 
fully for all your 
cares and troubles in 
the world to come. 
Do you ever think of 
that ?” 

“I feel it some- 
times,” said the girl, 
brokenly. “In the 
night I seem to be 
lifted by something 
when I think of God, 


a better place. Oh! if L could only kuow 


trials. Your sufferings must be great! 


you will forget all this human woe in hea 
en.” 
The minister had gone. 


man had said. 
ming to her eyes. 


mercy because I suffer.” 
white, grew more peaceful, 





myself. 1’ve been in such pain, too, work- 
ing, working all the time, with nobody to 
give me a kind word or a smile, just dying 
for something of the kind. Qh, sir,” and 
her voice broke into a wail, ‘what was I 
born for?” 

‘My dear child, do you think that God 
does not care for you?” asked the man, ten- 
derly. 

“It was not long ago, sir, that a young 
lady, beautifully dressed, met me in the 
street. I was crying with cold, and hun- 
ger, and pain. She pitied me, I knew by 
her face that she pitied me, and she spoke 
to me with her soft voice, and asked me to 
come to her house with her. There she 
gave me some clothes and some food, and 
told me of God. It did me good, and for 
months she helped me, but she took a fever 
and died, and I wassick again. Ever since 
then, sir, 1 have been friendless; every day 
Ihave been wretched, and it has seemed as 
if God didn’t care for me. I haven’t been 
able to do any good for myself or anybody 
else, and lam very discouraged. I don’t 
want to have dark, wicked thoughts; I try 
not to, but they will come, when I see peo- 
ple well and happy.” 

“But if you will look to God, my poor 
ehild, he will help you bear this burden. 
When your father saw you inthe midst 
of the flames he thought there was no 


and itappearsas ifthere must be another and} 


“Pray the Lord to give you spiritual)countenance ! 
sight, that you may look away from these her father, but she did recollect how often 


Her face, so 
In that som- oo ret a 
bre place it took on a childlike expression q7: heghered. some. oa. “a hae * 
that was touching to see. A few masses of genase sha. Sad pred a ee ves 
fair hair curled over the pillow, one thin “en ee a ed ~ _ “s pve 
hand pressed her pallid cheek, her eyes we ten derrrigrn nets Mgt ape 
were upturned, or else closed in thought. 
“God has taken away my pain,” she whis- 





A 
THE YOUNG FLORIST. 


” 


oh ! the exceeding purity of that celestial 
She had not remembered 


I,|her mother had told her how good a man 


perhaps, strong man that I am, I could not|he was, and how he loved God and Jesus 
bear them with your patience; but God|Christ, and prayed for them, his wife and 
never forsakes those who trust inhim. Yes,|child, every day when he was alive. 


She 
y-|knew him now, and stretched forth her 
hands toward him, yearning for his em- 


The darkness] brace. 
fell gradually over the long avenues between 
the beds, the dim lamps were lighted, the wigee. 
Seatien sthemuaes or 0 on oe ds,|°" his lips. Then the glory blazed and deep- 
and silence fell upon = desolate betel. ened, playing with a sort of twinkling aplen-| P fave SOTA, 
Phin Yeung iia! oitheh me ‘ealik” ahi goad dor upon wall and bed, till their ehiiean| 
“Make me resigned, Lord 
Jesus,” she softly prayed, the tears brim- 
“Ob ‘help: sie “to :Kovel es that . swept the, siz, end thelr. foo 

faith in thee, and never to doubt thy loving SPREE : PRE? rape Phe haga 


“Not yet.” 
The words seemed to melt in liquid music 


was sométhing heavenly, until all outlines 
were lost, and forth from the vast distance 
came beautiful forms, clad in clear white 


jwere so filled with a living joy that it fell 
over into her heart, and from those serene 


so shail you be.” Then she felt the bonds 
of carth loosen, her soul arose as from some 


pered. At that moment a strain of soft dark crypt, che Gented: up tomard them, and 


music stole dreamily over her senses. 


was very low; its interwined harmonies 
scarcely stirred the pulses of the air, and 
yet she heard it distinctly, vibratory, en- 


trancing. 


Little by little the dimness struggled like 
a vapor, with some strange, bright glory 
that gradually superseded it, and rested on 
the bed, on the upturned face, while Betsey 
breathlessly gazed, lost in wonder, her whole 
being changed. Presently the luminous 
color grew into an intensity of splendor too 
great for mortal eyes, but the sick girl had 
strength to behold it. As the harmony in- 
creased and the strangely brilliant dyes 
melted the one into the other, in their 
midst came a form that seemed familiar. 
She remembered now her mother’s face, the 
holy smile, the look of love but she had nev- 
er seen any such garments on any one. Of 
a lustre brighter than the sun, yet so soft 





It in a heavenly ecstacy, exclaimed, “Oh, I 
am glad that I was born!” 

“She is asleep,” said the physician to an 
attendant. ‘I don’t know that [ have ever 
found her asleep at this hour,—very soundly, 
too, and he moved the lamp across her face. 

“It strikes me she has a singularly lovely 
expression. I never noticed it before ; she 
must be dreaming something pleasant, Poor 
thirg, I hope so; her life has been sad 
enough, I warrant, and she is a very patient 
creature. But stop—look.! why, what is 
this ?” 

Still dreaming, a low, exultant cry issu- 
ing from the smiling lips, the girl lifted 
herself gradually, lifted her face as ina 
tranced triumph, lifted her clasped hands, 
the whiteness and the pureness of some an- 
gelic ministrant reflected in her features. 
Suddenly the whole form relaxed, and the 
smile still inwrought with every line of her 
countenance, she fell back upon the pillow. 


peared, clad in garments as heavenly, but | thus flatter themselves that the day of reck. 


and ethereal thet it gave her no pain, the 
appearance of this celestial visitant filled 
her soul with a new, exultant rapture. Sor- 
row, and the great sum of all her many pri- 
vations, and the cruelties of the world to 
which she had so often been subjected, were 
all forgotten. Such ineffable peace filled 





her soul that she could only whisper, ‘It 





is enough.” Presently another form ap- 





The doctor spoke but one word—*‘Dead !” 

But his lips trembled, and he knew that 
in some vision of glory she must have gone 
home.—Mrs. M. A. Denison. 





THE SHEIK. 


A savage king who was presented with a 
barometer, supposed he could make the /fellows, in spite of their continual appeals 
mercury rise and fall at will, and thus'for patronage. If they get two or three 


always have such 
weather as he pleas- 
ed. QOn_ learning 
that the barometer 
only foretold,instead 
of causing, the 
changes of the weath- 
er, and that he could 
influence neither the 
one nor the other, he 
flew into a passion, 
threw it on the floor, 
and stamped it in 
pieces. Poor, igno- 
rant fellow! he did 
not consider that the 
storm would surely 
come, whether fore- 
told or not, and that 
it would prove only 
the more destructive 
by taking him una- 
wares. We laugh at 
his folly,and yet how 
many there are who 
shut their eyes upon 
God’s commands,and 


oning will never come. God’s law is fixed, 
land whether we acquaint ourselves with it 
or not, by that law must we be judged when 
the books are opened, 





THE SHOE-BLACK BOYS. 

The shoe-black boys have sprung up in 
New York within a few years. They are 
ragged little fellows, armed with a rough 
wooden box, of about a foot long and half a 
foot wide, in which they carry their black- 
ing and brushes, and on the top of which is 
They abound in the 
lower parts of the city, around the hotels 
and the City Hall Park, and are always 
lounging about, waiting to get somebody’s 
boots or shoes to black. You can hardly 
pass by the Park without being accosted 
by one, who will call out to you, “Black 
yer bouts, sir? Nice polish !” and then the 
box is set down, and the little fellow is 
ready to commence work. If you decide 
to have your boots polished, you draw up 
your trowsers, put your foot upon the box, 
then the boy gets down upon his knees, 
right on the side-walk, and falls actively to 
his work, spreading on the blacking and 
swiftly and deftly using his brushes. He 





pairs of boots a day, to black, they get 
enough to live on and buy gingerbread and 
cigars at the stands on the sidewalks, so they 
lead a vagabond, lawless kind of life till 
they grow bigger, when, as I am afraid, 
they too often become thieves and pickpock- 
ets, and troublesome men generally. 

They dress about like the newsboys—per- 
haps a little worse, and are mostly from ten 
to fifteen years of age. Where they live 
I do not know, probably some have bad pa- 
rents, who take no care of them, but are al- 
ways ready to take their sixpences and spend 
them for liquor; and these live at hone— 
but such homes as they are 1 hope none 
of our little readers will ever have ;—in 
some cellar, perhaps, or away up in a 
tenement house, in a filthy by-street, ina 
room where several such families are hud- 
dled together,—a quarrelsome, profane, 
lawless set of people. No wonder, then, 
that the boys don’t turn out wel], when 
they grow to be men. Others have better 
parents, and many others live nowhere in 
particular, sleeping in areas and stairways 
in summer, and in winter in some of the 
lodging-places around the Five Points, 
These lodging places are so remarkable that 
I will stop here to describe one of them. 
All around on the walls of some room, per- 
haps in a damp cellar, two feet boards put 
two feet apart, and looking just like shelves, 
are fastened up in three rows. Cross 
boards are placed about six feet apart, and 
in each of the apartments thus formed, a 
person lies, so that there are three people, 
one above the other, all around the room 
If you have ever seen the way the berths in 
ships and steamboats are arranged, you will 
understand what I mean, for these are just 
like them, only much rougher. In this way 
a great many people can sleep in a room 
where only four or five ordinary beds could 
be put. Of course, the crowding of so 
many people in a small space makes the air 
very unwholesome, and injures the health 
of the sleepers. They lie on the bare boards, 
with no covering except such as they bring 
with them, in the shape of shawls or over- 
coats, The man who keeps the lodging- 
place, sits at the door of the dimly-lighted 
room, in the evening, with a lantern in one 
hand, and takes from each one as he enters, 
a sixpence or a shilling, the price, which is 
different according to the situation of the 
“bunk,” for this is the name they give their 





works away like a good fellow until he sees 
his dingy face in the polished boots, then 
he pockets his sixpence, hops up from the 
dirty pavement, without waiting to brush 
off the dust from his dilapidated trowsers, 
and is off again, whistling as he goes. Likely 
enough the next you see ofhim he will be 
sliding on the ice in the gutter or in the 
Park, or, maybe, playing “hockey” there, 
or buying a piece of gingerbread at some 
pea-nut stand. 


Whether your boots are muddy, or pol- 
ished and clean, it makes no difference to 
these shoe-black boys about offering their 
services. Some mornings I come over to 
my office with my boots so nicely blacked 
that I feel quite proud of them, and yet, as 
Lam cautiously p .ng my way through 
the mud along by the Times Building, five 
or six of these ragged urchins will call out 
to me, “Black yer boots, sir?” and [ feel 
quite provoked that they make so light of 
my elégant boots. But they don’t care. All 
they want is to get somebody’s foot on their 
box and a sixpence in their pockets, and so 
they attack every one that passes by, 


I am sorry to say that they are idle little 








shelf, and then the person is pointed to some 
empty bunk and he forthwith gets up on it, 
lays himself down without undressing, and 
is soon snoring lustily. Men, women, boys 
and girls all sleep in the same room, and a 
filthy, squalid-looking set they are. 

It is in such places as these that many of 
the street-scavengers, beggars, and rag-pick- 
ers, besides the shoe-blacks, sleep at night. 
You will not wonder, then, that the shoe- 
black boys are no better, growing up in such 
bad company. 

I have often seen them in winter from 
my office, which overlooks the Park, sliding 
and skating with the newsboys, on the ice 
which is formed in some parts of that open 
spot, They have rarely more than one 
skate, but they manage to get along very 
wellon one foot. Some, who have practis- 
ed a good deal, will take a run and then 
slide a long distance on one skate, holding 
up the other foot, and keeping their balance 
admirably, I have seen as many as a hun- 
dred boys in the Park amusing themselves 
of a morning in this way. I can always 
pick out the shoe-blacks, because they have 
their boxes slung over their shoulders by a 
strap. 





I was quite amused one day, as I started 
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to go up the stairs to my office, to see two 
of these shoe-blacks in the public entry, one 
of them down on his knees vigorously work- 
ing away at the coarse boots of the other, 
who was standing up with his foot on the 
box, very dignifiedly pulling away at a big 
cigar. The one who was ipeeneiee boots 
aid not seem to care for ——_ airs of the 
other, but kept good-na' ly plying his 
brushes. Very likely he was to have his 
turn of playing the gentleman next, and@ the 
boy with the bad cigar was to fall on his 
knees and work the brushes. 

In London the shos-black boys are or- 
ganized into a regular society, and they wear 
a uniform, and are a very orderly and 
thrifty set of fellows, and not like their 
New York brothers of the trade, vagrant) 
and lawless. It would be a good thing if) 
New York boys were organized in this way 
and taught to save their sixpences, and to 
keep themselves neater, and also guarded 
from temptation and bad company. For 
really the shoe-black boys are capable of) 
being made very useful, indeed almost in| 
dispensable to the people of the city. —New 
York Chronicle. 





THE YOUNG FLORIST. 

Flowers have been truly described as hav- 
ing life and beauty. A flower garden in 
full bloom, on a calm, dewy morning, is one 
of the loveliest objects in nature. Ishould 
not think the more highly of any young lady 
who felt no pleasure in the culture of flow- 
ers, 

Mary Hewitt had a great passion for 
flowers and flower gardens. She looked up- 
on roses and lilies as beloved companions, 
and would sit or walk among them for hours 
together, examining their structure, and ad- 
miring their exquisite beauty. She would 
select out some individual bud and watch 
it from hour to hour, as it unfolded its petals 
to the mid-day sun. 

Mary’s bouquets surpassed every thing I 
ever saw. There was a taste displayed in 
the combination of their colors, and even 
their scents, that discovered a refined and 
discriminating mind. The white, the blue, 
the green and the red, were all combined as 
with the skillful hand of a practised artist. 

One fourth of July she paid a visit to 
heraunt in the country, who invited a party 
of little girls of Mary’s own age to spend the 
evening with her. Mary had never been 
to see her aunt before, and knew nothing of 
the rich collection of flowers that grew 
about her cottage. Oh, what a gush of 
pleasure burst forth from Mary’s heart, 
when she and her companions were led iato 
the garden. Her aunt took her seat at the 
window, (as represented in the cut) to enjoy 
Mary’s surprise and rapture. It was hard 
to say which of the two were most delight- 
ed—Mary or her aunt. Ina few minutes 
Mary pointed out the name and nature of 
every flower, plant and tree, in the garden, 
and the little country girls were astonished 
that one who had been brought up in the 
city should know so much about things 
that they thought were only known to those 
who resided in the forest or the field. 





THE FAMILY. 


For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“Why, uncle, I didn’t know that we were 
going to have another comet. I have not 
seen a word in the papers about this one 
that shone so brightly in the sky last night.” 

“No, Bob, not one of the astronomers 
knew more about it than you do. They 
couldn't see it, even with their glasses, 
while it was in the day-sky, and as it is a 
new comet, that is, one whose return had 
not been predicted, they were as much ta- 
ken by surprise as any body.” 


“You speak of the day-sky,+ uncle; are| 


not the night-sky and day-sky one?” 

“Far from it, Robert. Do you suppose 
that the stars that we see over our heads at 
midnight are the same that we should see 
at mid-day if the sun were darkened ?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“You are greatly mistaken. The stars 
are continually rising in the east and set- 
ting in the west. One half are in darkness, 
and the other half in daylight. We can 
only see those that are on the opposite side 
of the heavens to the sun. Those that are 
in the day-sky in the winter are in the 


“And that’s. the Feason that astronomers | the ‘noble Hamlet’s theory’ of the chame-| 
couldn’t see this comet before ourselves, be- a I B sag wy poset ys ae | 
cause it kept in the day-sky till about the day, considerably tore likte.o crammed ca- 
first of the month ?” pon than an air-fed It is not 

“That is just it, Robert.” true that this animal will — A 

“People say, sir, that it struck the earth | cording to what he is put on; but hewi 

ssh. tee tai change shade according as he is pleased or 
ayhes tail a a ay ago. What makes disples [flies ‘general hue is 0 bright 
you laugh, uncle y. 


n, with small gold spots over his 
“I am laughing at the way you express| He remains at this shade when he is highly 
yourself. You speak asif the comet were | pleased, by being in the sun, or being fed 
a huge whale,—‘struck the earth with its | sep. which he —- oe ‘aire 
ap ” angry—and he is very easily made so—his 
any leer ‘ er im hue changes to a dusky green, almost black, 
“Well, what was it then? and the gold spots are not td be seen ; but 
“Why, Mr. Bond says that if our earth|] never could perceive avyjother color on his 
had been a little further ahead on the 28th | body but green, in a variety of shader. The 
of June, we should have gone right through | Spots enlarge very much when he is in good 
its tail.” | humor—so much, indeed, as to give a yel- 
P cai a low tinge to the upper part ofthe animal ; 
“Wouldn't that have been awful? but, in general, they are merely little yel- 
“I don’t know that it would, and, on the| jow spots here and there on the back and 
other hand, I don’t know that it wouldn’t. | sides,” 
The tail of a cometis toolight and gaseous to 
do us much harm in the way of a blow, but 


it may be of a nature to poison us, orto set} J, ine midst of the general uproar and 
the atmosphere in a blaze, no one knows.” | jollity among the members of the Seventh 
“How far is the comet from the earth| Regiment, while in Philadelphia—writes 
now, uncle ?” the + arama - - a, 
: : a clean-looking, respectable old lady made 
“About one third of the distance of the “te soetaiete mening a huge ms: vs 
earth from the sun, say about thirty mil-|\4¢ on each arm, and making diligent in- 
lions of miles.” quiry for “some of the officers.” One of the 
“And what length is its tail, sir ?’’ sergeants was sent to inquire her business, 
“Its tail, Robert, is always changing its | Which she stated thas: wt heerd that some 
F . Tuesd : of you soldier men hadn’t got any thing to 
dimensions. Cn ueeday last it was about eat, and specially that you was out of 
forty millions of miles.” bread. Now, I’ve brought you some that 
“It seems to me, uncle, that its tail lies is real good, home-made bread—some of it 
before and not behind it.” \I made myself, and some of it a neighbor 
“I should judge so from its direction; it made for me. _— bea an a 
looks as if it was pushing its tail on before give it to.” dine of th wate poses 
it.” proposed to pay her for it, but she positively 
«What constellation is it in now, uncle ?” | declined, saying : “No, no—I want to give 
“In that of the Great Bear, or as we call | it 4 you. - ad : boy once _ was : 
it, the Dipper.” soldier in the regular army; he was a 
“If that’s the case we ought to be able to | through the Mexican war, and be pe kilied 
8 in battle. I always feel as if 1 couldn’t 
ever do too much for the soldiers. I can’t 
“And so you may if you choose to watch give you much, boys,” continued she, wiping 
it.” away the tears that would come at the 
“But it disappears in the day-time.” —— a ye ln. Mary nny rn 
: F read, an 0 ‘ 
“It disappears because the eunlight over-|a. 3, 5 plate of nice fresh butter there, 
powers it. Still it is in the sky, for all) too, and you may have the basket, and the 
that.” lates, and every thing, May be my 
“Is it going very fast now, sir ?” boy wanted some bread some time, and { 
“Yes, over two million miles a day. The | hope some mother gave him some.” Here 
arc of the heavens it passes over in twenty- | ‘be old lady, after # minute’s struggle, broke 
, P 6 ier lentirely down, and with the words, “My 
four hours is about five degrees, It is going | poor boy—my dear Alfred!” she hurried 
away rapidly both from the sun and the away, leaving her basket behind her. 
earth ; but astronomers will see it for some 
weeks with their telescopes. 








TOUCHING INCIDENT. 











see it all night long.” 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


——- 


CONSTANT COMMUNION. 


When the morning’s azure light 
Lifts the curtain of the night, 
Barnishes with gold the grove, 
Lift thy heart in prayer above. 


MY MOTHER’S PRECEPT. 


The sketch below gives an illustration of 
true manliness. Arthur D was a hero. 
We wish that his example might be follow- 
ed by every boy and young man in the 
land : 

Arthur D had been early taught of 
his mother a horror of the wine cup. Many 
good and wise counsels had this excellent 
woman given her son, but none more earn- 
estly than that he should avoid intoxicat- 
ing drinks, the love of which, she taught, 
brought every other evil in its train. It 
made men liars, extortioners, murderers; 
biuuted the sensibilities of conscience, and 
often urged them on to fearful crimes. 

While Arthur was at school, many at- 
tempts were made to ridicule him out of his 
temperance habits, and give him a taste for 
the mirth-exciting glass ; but it was all to 
|no purpose; his honored mother had taught 
’ , . |him not to touch it, and he regarded her 
An officer in Africa thus writes of the counsels in this case as the voice of God. 
habits of this animal : One day he was invited to dine at the 

“As some of the habits of the chameleon | house of a fashionable lady, with a large 
may not be generally known, I will take the and distinguished party. Wines and liquors 
liberty of mentioning a few of them, which of various sorts sparkled in rich decanters, 
came under my own observation. One’! and were partaken of by the guests ; but be- 
morning, on my return from parade, I saw, |side the plate of our young friend stood 
close to my own'tent, a very large chame- | only a modest glass of water. 
leon, hanging on a bush. I immediately; His hostess perceiving this, challenged 
secured him, and provided a box for him him to take a glass of wine with her. He 
to repose in. In the course of a few days’ courteously replied, raising his glass, that 
he became quite familiar, and, having seen he would do himself the honor of drinking 
them before, I knew how to gain his affec-| to her in a glass of water. The lady in- 
tions, which, in the first place, was done by quired if he had taken the temperance 
feeding him well, and, in the next place, by | pledge. He answered in these words : 
scratching his back with a feather. Iused| “{am bound by no pledge, madam, oth- 
to put him on my table at breakfast, and, |er than respect to my mother, who always 
in the course of a very few minutes, I have | recommended temperance.” 
seen him devour at least fifty flies, catching| The conversation had attracted attention, 
them in the most dexterous manner with his | and a smile appeared on every face. 
long, slimy tongue. Nordoesheevermove| ‘But, Mr. ” she said, in her blandest 
from his position, but so sure as an unfor-| tone, ‘you will find the moderate use of 
tunate fly comes in reach, so sure he is| wine in all fashionable circles.” 
caught, and that with the rapidity of| “I was not aware, madam, was the equal- 
thought. ly good-humored reply, “that wine drinking 

“In the forenoon I always gave him a|is a characteristic of the most refined socie- 
large slice of bread, which he devoured, and | ty, but if it is, I must still claim the privi- 





When the sun, with glorious might, 
To his lofty zenith height 

Has his fiery coursers driven, 

Lift thy heart in prayer to heaven. 


When the twilight shade increases, 
And the balmy evening breezes 
Through the woodland freely rove, 
Lift thy heart in prayer above. 





When thy work on earth is done, 
And thesands of life are run, 
Thou shalt hear a voice in love 
Gently calling thee above. 


Then, though sun and stars decay, 

And forever passaway, 

Thou shalt nevermore remove 

From thy heavenly home above. 
Evangelist. 














THE CHAMELEON. 

















night sky in the summer.” 


he rally supped on as many flies as he | lege of maintaining my own principles.” 
coal u i 


in whatever company he/afterwards min- 
led, he was not ashamed of a glass of good, 

clear cold water. 

Mr, D—— became a distinguished man, 

and a powerful public speaker, swaying the 

crowded audiences who always flocked to 

hear him with the power and beauty of his 


failing to express his belief 
acknowledgement, in early manhood, of rev- 
erence for a beloved mother’s precept, gave 
strength and stability to his character, and 
brought down the smile of Heaven upon his 
after life. 


—-@-_—_—_ 


CHINESE BOY’S GRATITUDE. 


Chinese boys are many of them bright as 
Yankee boys, and show themselves well able 
to look after their own interests. Here is an 
instance in which one of them showed very 
commendable self-reliance, and a spirit of 
gratitude for favors received, which Yankee 
boys will do well to remember. 
from an English paper: 

A Chinese boy, named John Sidney, who 
was very well dressed in the English fashion, 
with an overcoat and silk handkerchief 
across his arm, and whose general appear- 
ance, except his face, was quite English, 
got into the witness-box at the Thames po- 
liee-court, and addressing Mr. Yardley, the 
magistrate, said, 

“Happy to see you, sar. Come to thank 
you sar.” 

The following interesting conversation 
occurred : 

Mr. Yardley : I know that faceand voice. 
Where did you come from? 

The boy said he was glad to find the 
magistrate present and in good health, and 
that his worship had done him such a very 
good service that he had called with a 
thankful heart to express his gratitude. 

Mr. Yardley: Tell me the particulars of 
your case. What have you to thank me for ? 

The lad, in gcoj-humored manner, and 
with his black eyes twinkling with delight, 
said he was taken from Sidney about three 
years ago by the captain of an English ship, 


We copy 


treated him very well. He acted as steward 
to the captain, whose name was Moodey, 
and who was master of the ship Resolute. 
After he was paid off trom the Resolute, 
about fifteen months ago, he fell into the 
hands of a very bad man, who got possession 
of his money and property, took him to va- 
rious places, and promised to set him up in 
business. He was robbed of every thing he 
possessed by the fellow, who was taken into 
custody at Gravesend, and upon his trial 
was sentenced to twelve months’ impris- 
onment and hard labor. The magistrates 
of the Thames Police-court, continued the 
boy, “‘were very kind to me, got me anoth- 
er outfit, and assisted me to get ship, and 
sail to Kurrachee, and come back to Mar- 
seilles, in France, where the ship, the 
Chance, was sold.” 

Howland, an officer of the court, No. 89 
H, said he perfectly recollected the case 
alluded to by the Chinese boy, who was 
very basely plundered, and could not have 
gone to sea again without the assistance of 
the magistrates of that court, and a grant 
from the poor-box fund. 

The Chinese had suid his wages were left 
with Mr. Birch, the consul at Marseilles, 
where the Chance was sold, who promised 
to send the money to that court. 

Mr. Yardiey: [have heard nothing of it 


et. : 

The Chinese boy said he had written to 
the consul, a week ago. 

Mr. Yardley: If that is so, the money 
ought to have been here by this time. Per- 
haps it has been sent to the Marine De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. If it does 
come here, we’ll let you know. 

The Chinese lad: Well, sar, I thank you, 
sar; good afternoon, sar, I am all grateful 
sar, for your kindness. 

Mr. Yardley: And you are really seri- 
ous 7 

The boy assured the magistrate that he 
was ; that he had got another ship, and that 
directly he received his wages due to him 
from the Chance, he should go to sea again. 

Mr. Yardley: Very well. I believe you 
to be a very good boy. 


HOW TO COMMENCE. 


One of the wealthiest merchants of New 
York city tells us how he commenced busi- 
ness. He entered a store and asked if a 
clerk was not wanted. ‘No!’ in a rough 
tone, was the answer, all being too busy to 


they did not want a clerk, they might want 
a laborer, but I was dressed too fine for 
that. I went to my lodgings, put on a rough 
garb, and the next day went into the same 
store, and demanded if they did not want a 
porter, and again 

“No, sir on the response ; when I ex- 
claimed, in dcspair almost, 

“A laborer, sir? I will work at any 





manage to entrap, setting at defiance | e was respected for his firmness; and 


wages. Wages are not my object; I must 


who gave him the name of John Sidney, and | 


bother with me; when [I reflected that if} to the next above it. 


have employment, and I want to be useful 
in business.” 

This last remark arrested their attention ; 
and in the end I was hired as a laborer in 
the basement and sub-cellar, at a very low 

pay, scarcely enough to keep body and soul 
together. In the basement and sub-cellar 


eloquence, and that too always for theright | I soon attracted the attention of the count- 
and against wrong, and especially against |ing-house and chief clerk. I saved enough 
intemperance. He delighted to rehearse to | for my employers in little things wasted, to 
the young the lessons of his youth, never | pay my wages ten times over, and they soon 

hat his bold | found it out. 


I did not let anybody about 
commit petty larcenies without remonstrance, 
and threats of exposure if remonstrance 
} would not do. I did not ask for any ten- 

hour law. If 1 was wanted at three a. M., 
I never growled, but told everybody to go 

home, “and I would see every thing right.” 

I loaded off at daybreak packages for the 
morning boat, or carried them myself. In 
short, | soon became indispensable to my 
employers, and rose, and rose, until I be- 
came the head of the house, with money 
enough, as you see, to give me any luxury 
or any position a merchant can desire for 
himself and children in this great city.— 
Merchant's Magazine. 


TEMPT NOT THY BROTHER. 


There isa story of the venerable Col. 
Trumbull and an Indian chief, in the earlier 
jdays of our republic, that may be instruc- 
tive to every youthful reader. 

Old Zachary, the Indian chief, finding 
that whenever he tasted ardent spirits he 
so forgot himself and the dignity of his of- 
fice as to drink to great excess, determined 
never to touch another drop. 

Shortly after this he was dining at Leb- 
anon, with Gov. ‘l'rumbull, when the latter, 
to test the strength of the chiet’s resolution, 
ventured to offer nim beer. ‘This the chief 

promptly declined, stating his reason for ab- 

j staining altogether; when one of the gov- 
| ernor’s sons pressed it upon him, telling him 
that it was not strong, and that a few glass- 
es could do no harm, at the same time 
placing before him a goblet of the tempting 
beverage. ‘The old cnief' turned very pale, 
and laying down his knife, while his coun- 
tenance grew stern, and his eagie eye glow- 
ed with the intensity of his inuignation, he 
paid, almost fiercely, 

“John, you do not know what you are 
doing. You are serving the devil, boy ! 
1 teit you never again while you live, tempt 
aman to break a good resolution. God 
has given me strength to resist, but many 
another would have yielded to your per- 
suasions ; and yours would have been the 
| guilt, but theirs the shame and sorrow. 
| Never, never, 1 say, tempt another to do 
what bis own heart condemns,” 











THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


It was a bright, fresh spring morning, 
when two very intimate young friends, 
Philip and Herman, took a long walk into 
the torest. ‘he birds Sang then just as 
happily as they are doing now in the great 
| elm betore my window ; the apple-trees were 

all in blossom, aud the air was full of their 
pew aenne When the two boys came to a 
hickory sapling they cut off a small branch 
with which to make a couple of whistles. 
| They had new knives, and it was not over 
| twenty minutes before they were both whis- 
tling away as loud as any two birds in the 
whuie forest. 

When they had gone about a mile into 
the woods, Philip happened to look up at 
the top of an old oak tree which stood close 
beside the path. There was an eagle’s nest 
in it, the very one that Johann Maler had 
told them he had seen two weeks before. 
Pailip pointed out the nest to Herman, and 
it Was = decided that they should both 
climb the tree, and bring do 
it might have in it. Sree eee 

Soon they were climbing toward the ea- 
gie’s nest with all their might. Before they 
reached it, however, Herman remembered 
what his father had told him about the sin 
o. robbing birds’ nests, 

“Wait, Philip,” said he, 
we are both doing wrong in trying to get to 
this eagle’s nest ? My father told hs it 
Was a sin, and that God sees every boy when 
he is engaged in such mischief.” 

“Oh, you area coward! What nonsense ! 
You are afraid this old tree will break 
down with you. You are very foolish to 
talk as youdo. Nobody sees us. Follow 
me, quickly, for I see that your heart is 
failing you.” 

Herman thought Philip was a very bold 
boy, and instead of obeying his conscience 
he climbed up after him. The branches of 
the old oak were wide apart, and the boys 
found it pretty hard work to get from one 
But at last they got 
to the nest. There were five eggs in it; 
Philip reached ia and took them out. When 
he had handed two to Herman he put the re- 
maining three in his own pocket. He then 
kicked the eagle’s nest until it:came to pieces 
and fell down to the ground. 

After the boys had finished their work 
they began to descend. But they had not 
gone far down before the limb, on which 
they both had stopped a moment to take 





“don’t you know 
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er look’ at'their eggs, broke and fell |20tice of the enomy’s approach, they were 
er It .was a time that they | tsken by surprise, and a of them slain or 
lay unconscious on the cold earth. When taken prisoners. be soil 
they came to their senses again it was found |. Tus Morat.—We cannot be too vi om 
that Philip had sprained his ankle and Her- | 12 guarding against the first approaches o 
man’s arm was broken. By-and-by they | the tempter : for a single word may expose 
started for their homes in the village; but |Our wea point, and show the enemy where 
every few minutes they were overcome b jhe may be able to subdue us; and a single 
pain and had to sit down by the road-side a that seems very harmless, may lead 
for rest. I can hardly understand how they | to our ruin. Many a young man bas begun 
ever succeeded in getting into town, but) life with the determination to be very dis- 
they did do it, and without any assistance 'ereet and watchful in his conduct, but has 
ether. n thrown off his guard by some wily 
Just before they reached home Philip | companion, and then betrayed into sin. 
said: “When my faher asks me what is 
the matter with my foot, I will tell him I 
slipped and hurt ita little. You must do| T#2 POWER OF ONE GOOD Boy. 
the same thing; [ mean, you must tell your) «When I took the school,” said a gentle- 
father that your arm is only sore a little.” man, speaking of a certain school he once 
«Indeed, 1 will not,” replied Herman. jtaught, “I soon saw that there was one 
“It is bad enough to rob an eagle’s nest, good boy in it. [saw it in his face. L} 
without telling a falsehood about it. [/ saw it by many unmistakable marks. If I| 
ought rm aye = = disobedience, but I stepped out and came suddenly back, that | 
won't lie for any body.” boy was always studying, just as if I had 
When Philip got home he was asked by | tom there, while a mon. J wl and the ro-| 
his parents why he limped so much. He|guish looks of the rest showed there was | 
answered that he had slipped into a ditch mischief in the wind. 
while he was out in the forest and hurt his religious boy and a member of the church. 





——-@-—— 





I learned he was | and other thin 


times wounded by the thrusts of bowie 
knives, though not mortally. A fourth 
thrust was made by a powerful arm—driv- 
ing a huge knife directly at his heart. 
Over that heart lay a Bible, which the 
pious soldier had stowed away in his breast 
coat-pocket, on leaving home, determined 
to carry it there through the campaign, 
when not in use for reading. The point of 
the knife was driven two-thirds through the 
Bible. 

Before another blow could be struck, he 
was able to make his escape, he knows not} 
how. Thus the Bible which he was deter- | 
mined to make the “man of his counsel,” | 
proved his shield and salvation in the day | 
of battle—N. Y. Observer. 

eck afi Sate 


“JUST AS MUCH GOOD.” 


A young friend of mine, walking through 
one of the pleasantest streets in New York, 
was accosted by a little girl with a basket 
on her arm. 

“Will you buy something from my bas- 
ket?” she said, as she displayed a variety | 
of book-marks, watch-cases, needle-books, 
gs made of worsted. 





foot a little. ‘*But,” he added, “it don’t Gome what would, he would be for mac aes ae Se ea Se, 


pain me much now, and by to-morrow I | right. 
shall not feel it at all.” 


thi 
“There were two other boys who cna ings are very 


y,” the young lady kindly replied. “Your 
pretty.” She manifested 


But his foot grew worse. On the fifth |to behave well, but were sometimes tT bse sympathy for the little peddler by talk- 


day it pained him so much that he had to astray. These two began to look up to Al- 
tell the whole truth, that he had fallen from |fred, and I saw, were much strengthened by 
aig mee cae eee ele 
and looked at Philip’s foot, he said, “I am aay oe ye so a — sae 
’ : | boys began now to create a sort of public 
sorry, very sorry, I was not sent for before. | pe A the side of good order oat the 
“I eed be ar late to set reigns § ¥ ~~ jmaster. One boy and then gradually an- 
+e es. oe yea oo Tound himecif other sided with them. The foolish pranks 
unable to get the ankle-bone in its proper! popularity. They did not win the laugh 
place again. So the sprained ankle re- pavers they used 7 A general prin 
mained shorter than the other one. Now ‘and attention to study prevailed. At last, 
he has to walk with a crutch, and will be @' the public opinion of the school was fairl 
ig saan gl home he was | Soke wie oo ars te Tarbes a 
a name, it ame one of the best-behave 
asked what was the matter. Re answered ?/schools anywhere about, and it was pes 
“I have disobeyed your good instructions, | boy Alfred who had the largest sharé in 
a dear een M ae into — moons |making the change. Only four or five boys 
SS eben eeerasn, “etakisaane a ee een. 
d “4 . >| “Yes,” sai e teacher, “it is in the pow-. 
and then [ feli and broke my arm. 1 hope | er of one tight-minded, right-hearted ar to 
ene ek at eee tea an ere 
i’ : ‘ 3 +| man, an ey stuc im, and made a 
Depend upon it, Lf will obey you in future.” | strong and pa far fellow of him.” 
The doctor was sent for, and by his care- 


ful attention Herman was perfectly restored re 
in seven weeks from the day of his accident. EDMUND BURKE. 


Now | have two questions to ask. This celebrated man was born in Dublin, 

fay eee tet iss What good dad these loys get Ireland, in 1730, and died in 1797, at the 
pene at weadggh fl |age of 67 years. He was one of the greatest 
wane ae gh ag men srw rdeny ~ yi | intellectual prodigies of Europe—the first 
rigs le y > Set, the db ho | 1 orators and of writers of any age or coun- 
Silty Se NS CONE CAE SUES, Mie Sey He had a brother Richard—a man of 


, r 
po orgy or the one who confessed | great ability, perhaps scarcely inferior to 
ruth: 


of idle and wicked boys began to lose their | 








THE SENTINEL AND THE SPY. 

A sentinel having been placed one day 
to guard a certain fort, and see that no im- 
proper persons gained an entrance, was 


accosted by a spy, sent by an enemy to find | 
out, if possible, where the fortress might be | 


assailed with success ; and as he appeared 
in the garb and with the countenance of a 
simple countryman, the sentinel had no sus- 
picion of the cheat. He, however, was de- 
termined ‘to be very vigilant, and say noth- 
ing that could compromise the safety of his 
charge. “You have a very important 
place to take care of here,” said the spy. 

“Very,” replied the sentinel. 

“And you have a very brave and watch- 
ful set of comrades ?” 

“Very,” replied the sentinel again. 

“And [ think you must be very thirsty 
this hot weather,” continued the spy. 

“Very,” answered the sentinel, once more. 

So far the sentinel thought he had said 
nothing that could, by any possibility, be 
turned to his disadvantage, and determined 
not to utter another word. But the spy 
thought differently, and felt satisfied from 
the last answer that he must accomplish his 
scheme. 

“Poor man,” said the spy, “I feel for you 
very much. I have got some drink for you 
in a bottle here, to which you are welcome, 
and which [am sure will very much re- 
fresh you.” 

The sentinel answered not a word; but 
as he thought a draught of liquor to a thirs- 
ty man could not possibly endanger the 
safety of the fort, he accepted the offer, and 
put the bottle to his mouth. Upon tasting 
it, he found it to be very pleasant, and so 
drank off the whole of the contents. 

The spy departed, and the sentinel, shoul- 
dering his musket, marched backwards and 
forwards before the gate of the fortress, as 
usual, But after a little time he began to 
feel giddy and drowsy, and every now and 
then paused and nodded, until at last he 
fairly laid himself down and fell fast asleep. 
The liquor was of an intoxicating nature, 
and the poor sentinel could not resist its ef- 
fects. The spy, knowing very well what 
would happen, called together his comrades 
and marched hastily toward the fortress, 
where they found the sentinel asleep upon 
the ground; him they immediately stab! 
to the heart; and as the garrison had no 


Edmund ; but, like many others, a gay, gos- 
siping, pleasure-loving youth—-who grew up 
into a brilliant but superficial man, Prior, 
in his “Life of Burke,” thus mentions him : 

“Richard Burke being found in revery, 
shortly after an extraordinary display of 
powers in the House of Commons by his 
brother Edmund, and questioned by Mr. 
Malone as to the cause, replied, ‘1 have 
been wondering how Ned has contrived to 
monopolize all the talents of the family ; but 
then, again, I remember when we were at 
play, he was always at work.’ 


ing with her for a minute or two, and as 
she passed on again, said, “I am sorry [| 
cannot buy any thing to-day.” | 
“You have done me just as much good as 
if you had; you have spoken kindly to me. 
Most persons I meet say, ‘Go along off.’” 
EB AE 


A German Journal speaks of a young au- 
thoress who has distinguished herself in the 
|literary world, She is called the Baroness 
| de Clokekrekerstocae Pickolkreakem. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A CHILD’S SONG. 


Tam but a little thing : 
Can my feeble ery, 

Piereing through creation’s din, 
Reach the vaulted sky? | 


I am buta little thing, | 
As a mote might be, 

Floating in a cloud of dust, 
To eternity. 


T am but a little thing, 
As a grain of sand, 

Lost amidst the countless grains 
Of old ocean's strand. 


Hush, my heart! Little things 
Thou canst not define ; 

God alone can tell if works 
Great or small, be thine. 


He who rolls the worlds above, 
Sees the sparrow fall, 

Clothes the lilies of the field, 
Loves and cares for all. 


He has given thy work to thee. 
Though we cannot tell 

How great it be—it matters not, 
Only do it well. 








For the Companion. 
THE PET CALF. 
Little Eddie B. W , of G., Me., now 








“Mr. Burke had to contend, at the outset | 
of life, with unusual difficulties, but he tri- | 
umphed over them all; and, therefore, at | 
thirty years of age he bounded with one) 
spring to the very summit of fame, leaving | 
behind him the whole aristocracy, and all | 
his other more advantageously situated com- | 
petitors, finely exemplifying his own ex-| 
pressions, ‘He that wrestles with us strength- 
ens our nerves and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper.’ ” 

It is a curious fact that, at the univer- 
sity, Burke did not carry a single prize, al- 
though he was incomparably the first man 
in the college of Dublin. He exemplified, 
as one of his biographers has finely express- 
ed it, the lofty spirit of Alexander, who re- 
fused to run in the Olympic games on the 
ground that the racers were not sovereigns, 
proudly saying, ‘Were kings competitors, 
Alexander would run.” While the other 
students—and many of them sprightly ones | 
too—were fighting for prizes, Burke was 
satisfied with simply a respectable appear- 
ance in the classes, but devoted every mo- 
ment to replenishing his capacious under- 
standing with all manner of human knowl- 
edge; and hence, when the first prize-men 
were forgotten—lost in night— Burke shone 
as the sun in the firmament of political and 
moral wisdom.—Eminent British States- 
men, 


Fis es 
A BOWIE KNIFE AND A BIBLE. 


A clergyman from Philadelphia, related 
in an up-town daily prayer-meeting an af- 
fecting incident, which was repeated in the 
Fulton-street ting, in regard to the) 
Pennsylvania troops in that first march 
through Baltimore. 

When the company of Pennsylvania sol- 
diers was attacked by the Baltimore mob, 
a fearful onset was made upon one man in 











the ranks, by the rioters. He was three 


|say, “It is all right, mother.” 


just in his teens, is a fine fellow, and very 
trusty, so that his father allows him to have 
the care of the domestic animals, the hens, | 
&c. Some three years since, a fine calf 
was born out in the stable. It came from 
a very good mother, and Eddie asked the 
privilege of rearing it for his own, which 
was readily granted by his father. E. took , 
excellent care of it, and of course became 
much attached to it. At the proper season 
the calf became a mother, and she gave 
milk of a superior quality and abundantly, 
for a heifer. , | 

It became a pet to the whole family. It | 
was incolor, of a jet black, liked not the | 
less for that, for Eddie is a strong aboli- | 
tionist. Bat the idol calf—they had to 
part with it, and under very sad circum- 
stances, 

Ina letter I received from Eddie’s mo- 
ther, she describes the incident as follows: 

‘Eddie’s nice heifer was crushed to atoms 
this week by the cars. We are in great 
sorrow to lose her, not so much for the 
worth in dollars and cents, but what she 
was tous. Reared so perfectly by E. B., 
she was excellent in all her ways. I have 
seen her follow E. round, and stay with 
him like a loving dog. Only a few minutes 
before she was killed, she came to Eddie, 
—who was at work in the pasture,—as 


though to bidhim good-by,then went straight | { 


to her doom. Eddie says, “it is all right, 
mother, but I feel badly to lose her.” 
His manly heart was crushed under the 
weight of his affliction, and yet he could 





Eddie is a Christian, I trust, and spoke as | 
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he felt, and in greater troubles than the |The Oldest Religious Newspaper in the World. 


loss of his little pet would no doubt express 
the same feeling of resignation.. 1. W. 





FORGIVENESS. 


Little Nell Palmer was a sweet little girl 
of about five years of age, and every night 
she loved to dimes down by her mother’s side | 
to pray. One of the prayers she was in the 
habit of saying, was, the “Lord’s Prayer.” 
One night, after being undressed, she kneel- 
ed down as usual, and began to say :—“Qur 
Father, who art in heaven ;” but when she 

tas far as “forgive us our debts as we 

‘orgive,” she stopped short, and burst into 
tears, 


‘What is the matter, my child ?” said the 
mother. 

“Oh, ma,I did not prayit all, and I can’t 
pray it, and I musu’t pray it,” she added. 

“And why not, Nelly ?” 

“Because, ma, I haven’t forgiven Susan 
Flanders for spoiling my doll’s face this 


| morning.” 


“But I thought you had forgiven her, 
Nelly, when you saved the orange for her 
to-day from dinner ?” 

“I thought so, too, ma; but you know I 
haven’t seen her yet, and when [ tnink of 
the great ink-spot all soaked in the wax, 
and think how wicked Susy looked, my 
heart feels real wicked, too; and L’m afraid 
if she should look so again at me, I couldn’t 
give her the orange or forgive her either.” 

“Not if you remember that it is such as 
she that Cnrist told you to forgive ?” 

“Oh, dear, ma, I don’t know,” said Nel- 
ly, still sobbing: ‘‘poor Doliy’s face will 
never be clean again, and Susy needn't 


have done it; it would be easier to bear, if’ 


it had been an accident.” 

“Yes, I know, Nelly, and there would be 
less to forgive; but if you can do it now, it 
will be easier for you to forgive greater 
wrongs when you get older,” 

“Why, ma, what could be greater? Dol- 
ly’s face is spoiled.” 

‘Lt would be greater, when you are grown 
up, to have somebody put a great black 
spot on your character, by some slander. 
1t is done to somebody every day, Neily, 
and you may not escape; aud if you cun- 
not forgive a wroug to Dolly, will you be 


able to do better toward one against your- | 


self ?” 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
NEW ENGLAND CONGREGATIONALISM AND OF 
THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
BUT NOT SECTARIAN IN ITS SPIRIT, NOT BIGOTED IX 
178 ATTACHMENT TO FORMS. 


The Recorder is designed wore especialy for New England 
clergymen and families, but.’ is adapted to interest all who 
love the doctrines and practices of the fathers of New Eng 
land, wherever they may be found in our broad country. I 
is inténded to be, more strictly perhaps than any other paper 
in the land, a religiousjournal. While it aims togive literary, 
political and other secular information toanextent demanded 
in such a paper, it takes no side tn party politics, but endeav- 
ors to look at all political questions in the light of Scripvural 
truth and human obligation as decided vy the law of 
God. The religious newspaper is really a preacher to all 
into whose hands it comes, and the proprietors of the Record- 

\er intend \vbat the matter it containsand the manner in 
| which it is presented, shall be such as to beneiit, morally and 
religiously, all who read tt from week to week. 

The catholic spirit of the Recorder is a feature in it towhich 
the proprietors would ask specialattention. While it is Con- 
g th 1 in its Jesiastical conue: tions and preferences 
it does not forget that Curistianity islurger than denomina- 
| tion, and it loves and fellowships all wholove Christ. ¢ 
| The Recorder is also iu warm sympathy with the great re- 

ligious movements of the day. It is the unflinching friend of 
our great Benevolent Societies and will ever aim io preserve 
them trom unjust imputations and unfounded sus picio ns, and 
help them on in their heaven-appuinted work. It wiil seek 
to uphold good men In their efforts to do good, while it will be 
faithful to point out the. errors. 

The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofnew 
publications, and aims to keep its readers informed of a!) im- 
portant literary matters. 

ly the department deveged to the mothers and children in 
the family, and to those who cultivate the soil, the Recorder 
does not intend to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The 
fourth page is wade up with great care, and mauy facile and 
able pens are employed upon it. 

The terms of the Recorder, sent oy mail, are $2.00 a year, 

| strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- 

sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 

filth copy gratis. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
| 59 Washington Street, Boston, 


| Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 

LY, either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, ou receipt 
| of the price. 

L&SoUNS AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual fruths Familiarly 

#xhivitedia their Relations to Cart. By Samuel Hop- 

k u 


is. 
| An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS Wiist itis DUCTRINES. By Nehemiah 
Adaus, D.D. 12 mo. cloth, $1.25. 

RELIGIUUS PROG Kass ; onthe D Pp t 
| ofthe Christian Character. By Wm. K. Williams, D.D. 
| _ Lémo, Cloth, do Cts. 

THE BELibR LAND ; or, the Believer’s Journey and Fu- 

ture Home. By A.C. Phompsun, L.D. tzu, cloth, socts, 

Kitro’s POPULAR CYCLUPBDIA UF B.BLICAL LIT- 

BRATURK By Jobn Kitt, D1 With dw Liluoration. 

SVu, 512 pp. Cloth $3 vw. 

MALUUM'’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 
| Malcom, D.D. lémo, ciuth, ov cts. 

MU:HEKS UF THE Wide ANDGOOD. By Jabez Burns, 

-D. lomo, cloth, 75 cents. 
MY MUTHG&H ; or, Kecoliections of Maternal Influence. By 
New Hugiaud Clergyuwan. izmo, civth, (9 cts. 
|THRCHURCH IN SAKNESY. By kev. duln A. James. 
istho, Cloth, 40 cts. 
CHUKISLLAN FRUGRESS. By John A. James, l8mo, cloth 


31 cts. 
| MsMUIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 
ary ty Burmah. Withan introductory sssay,by Wim. R. 





. } . Williaws, DW. Lému, civtu, ous. 
“But, ma, how can [ make forgiveness! a wkeat' AKOU.sD l1ié RUSS ; or, Scripture Truths 
when it wou’t come of itself into my neart 2” | Mlusrated. By Kev. 4. Morton Brown, lowe, cloth, 0 


“You can pray Christ to send it, can’t | 4AM? 


you ?” 
«Y-e-s,” she, answered, slowly, “but I'd 


| rather you would ask fur me first—please 


do, wou’t you, ma ?” 

So the mother besought the grace of for- 
giveness for her little girl, who ten prayed 
for herself, and to her motber’s surprise 
added also the Lord’s prayer. And she 
whispered as she rose up, “1 wasn’t afraid 
to say that, then, ma; tor I felt forgive- 
ness.” 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST Is especially designed to be 
a Religious Newspaper for the Fumily. Great care is taken 


to obtain fur every number a fresh and original variety | 


of matter in all those deyartments which are essential to this 
end; and many able writers are generously paid for weekly 
services that aret iten ted to eurica its columns. 

Its Religivus Faith is that of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, as modided by Edwards and his school iuto whatis 
familiarly known as the “New England Thevlogy.”’ 

In matters of refurm it seeks to identify itself with that con- 
servative progress which tries all things aud holds fast that 
which is good —yet which uever refuses to believe in the pos- 
sibility that God may have “provided some better thing for 
us,"’ without waich we shall not be made pertect. 

It favors no political party or measures, as such, yet itnev- 
er holds its peace from advocating what it esteems tu be good, 
or from revuking what it feels to be evil, lest thecry of “poli- 
tics’ should be raised against it. 

It aims to promote and give expression to a healthy and 
liberal Christian sentiment upon Slavery, Intemperance, Po- 
pery, Infidelity, and all questions of general morality ; deek- 
ing, as far as possible, to avoid, in so doing, all merely person- 
a controversy. 

Not unmindful of tne intense interest with which thegreat 
rebellion is watched by the public, we endeavor in the pres-nt 
crisis, to make the CONGREGATION ALIST emphatically a 
paper for the times, and to answer intelligenuly in each num- 
ber, the questivn, How goes the war? Every issue contains 
a carefully prepared digest of the war news, designed espe- 
cially for those who do nut have constant access to the daily 
papers, while asa Pp and clear for the 
week, it is not less acceptable to such as daily read the more 
minute details of the secular press. ‘ 





Grateful for that generous patronage which, in eleven years, | 


hasraised it trom the place of a beginner in the difficult field 
of Journalism without a single pledged subscriver, to a leading 
denominativnal position in New England ; the CONGRHGA- 
TIONALIST will strive more and more to deserve the favor 


| which, with a steady increase from the beginning, it has re- 


ceived ;—seeking first to please the Great Master, and next 
His followers, and to work the works of Him that sent it, with 
all its heart, and soul, and mind and strength. 


The terms of the CONGREGATION ALIST, sent by mail, 
are $2a year, in advance ; $1 for six months, 


GALEN JAMES & CO., Pusuisuzss, 
15 CornuiLt, Boston. 


Aa Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 
a— 





‘ PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


con 
re invited togive 

me Parst call. [keep, in addition Sedan sy the books 

of ALL THE PUBLISHING Socterigs, as during the rast ten 


YEARS. 
lan T have of late adopted of giving a trade discount to 
vee ls, gives universal favor. scnool 





This re of trade commends itself to all 
our Sabbath-school triends, and [ am constantly supplying li- 
on all parts of New 
HENRY HO 9 Cornhill. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who cou-— 
emplate their libraries are k: 


'O THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heat, the 

Home, and the Market-piace. By W. K. iweedie, D.D. 

lémy, Clot, bo cis 

SkeD-riMk AND HARVEST; or, Sow Welland Reap Well. 
A Book tor the Young, ome, Cluth, 03 cts. 

THE GUIDING SLA; or, the Bible God's Message. By 
Louisa Paysuu Hopkins. lowod, Clotb, wv cts. 

| PLEASAN? PAGES fFUK YUUNG PSUPLE ; or, Book ot 

| Home Butertaiuueut and Instiuctivy. by 5. Prout New- 

| _ coumbe. yith uumerous iliusteativns. lume, civth, 75 cls. 
KinD WOKDS FUn CHILDHEN, to Guide them to the 

| the Path ot Peace. By Kev. Harvey Newcomb. lémo, 

cloth, 42 cts. 

AGN&S HUPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 

| Mrs. Oliphant. lomo, cloth, 63 cte, 


| 


| TRIPLE REMEDIES. 

| HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 

| Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchial 


Complaints, and all Throat [rritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 


| 
| 


Its great feature is a treedom from every Component which 
produces debility, aud its unerriug Certaluty iu all of the above 
Conpiajuts rests with Une fact tuat young aud o.d may use it 
every uvur or aall-hoar witnoul the least restraint. 

ake it your pocket companion by day, and your bedside 
trieud by night, using it Whevever you please. 


Hunnewell’s lolu Anodyne 


Cures all Vomplaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 
such as Neuralgia, Gout, Rueumatism, footh- Ache, Kar- 
Acue, 3t. Vitus’ Daace, Bowel Complaints, Nervous and 

| Spasarodic Sick Head-Ache, tu that terror of all Nervous 
dispositions, “Loss of Sleep.”’ 


| Hunnewell’s Electric Pills, 


! Designed as a s)ecial assistant to the above-named yeepene- 
tions in cases of Bilivusness and indigestion. [am willing by 
their siuplicity, to challenge the World for an equal in cases 
where the great uecessity isa gentile and thorough Family 
Physic without making a Pill Box of the Stomach. 

ai jastice to tae Valuable preparations now briefly notic- 
ed, is to leara their reai character frum the Pamphlets to be 
found with all dealers, or will be sent free by 


JOUN L. HONNEWSLL, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


For sale by the usual wholesale and retail dealersin every 
city and town. Prices within the reach of all. 

Fac simile of signature over cork ot genuine only. 

Wholesale agents tor Boston—J.W.Hunnswew & Co.; Geo 
C. Gooowix & Co.; M.S. Burr & Co.; Weexs & Porrsr; 
Reep, Corer & Co., and Canter,Co.icorp & Preston. 

lu 





THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 

The Oldest Youth's and Family Paper is the YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fifth 
volume. 

The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg- 
ev and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 
with fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting exteri- 

| or. More than this, they have been successful In awakening 

| an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends in 

| all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearance 

| halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companion 

| come ?’’is an inquiry that proceeds at once from an army of our 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
jon’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useful matter, culled 
with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 
writers for our children and youth. No pains willbe spared 
to add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 
commended. Order it to the address of your fa 
young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 
22 Scuoon Srreet, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 
We wish our young readers to realize what 
acentury is. It is one hundred years in suc- 
cession. Do you know any body that is 
one hundred years old? Your father is not— 
your grandfather is not so old as that, proba- 
bly. Now, halfa century is fifty years. Per- 
haps you think that is a great while to come, 
and you may not live to see it. That is true. 
But I wish to tell you about a good minister 
who preached the gospel fifty years in one 

town, and is still able to preach there. 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. D.. was settled as 
pastor of the first church in Braintree, Mass., 


Edward Courtney, son of the Marquis of Es- 
eter, and some few . Among many in- 
stitutions established by his wishes and under 
his authority, for and charitable pur- 
, that of Christ's Hospital stands foremost 
for the high character of the education which 
it bestows, and for the men of first-rate ability 
and talent it has sent forthin to the world. 
Archbishop Cranmer, the godfather of Ed- 
ward, on one occasion brought a present to 
him, saying that no one but himself was to 
touch it, or it would soon be spoiled. ‘Then, 
my dear, kind brother,”’ replied the child, “I 
would rather not have any plaything at all.’’ 
And again, when trying to reach something 
beyond his height, one of his companions hand- 
ed him a Bible pga: upon ; but we bs 
oung prince mildly refused, saying that suc! 
oS act oa be a desecration of the Scrip- 
tures. His reverence for the Word of God is 
worthy of imitation. His latter days were 
particularly employed in the contemplation of 
all that was suited to fit him for a better world, 
and he expired on the 5th of July, 1553. 
It has been said that poison heen admin- 





July 3, 1811, at twenty-four yearsofage. The 
anniversary of that event was celebrated on the 
third day of this month, with appropriate and 
very interesting services, a few of which catty | 
our limits will permit us briefly to state. The 
beautiful new meeting-house where the ser- 
vices were held, was crowded with the people 
of the town and invited guests from abroad. 
The Rev. Dr. Russell, of Randolph, and the 
Rey. Dr. Albro, of Cambidge, offered the two 
first prayers, between which an original hymn 
was sung, of which the following is an extract : 


“This hallowed spot our fathers trod— 

In their rude church they worshipped God ; 
The one true God—the Father, Son, 

And Holy Ghost—the Three in One! 





“When centuries more have passedaway, 
And brought the bright Millennial Day, 
May it appear, by records pure, 

That this foundation standeth sure. 


Dr. Storrs’ sermon, (founded on Acts. 26: 
22) was mostly a narrative of the past history 
of the church, of his ministry of fifty years, 
and of the blessing with which God had at- 
tended his labors. It was delivered with an 
eloquence and energy surprising to all, and 
listened to with close attention for an hour 
and a half. 

Dr. Storrs said that, at his ordination, nine 
churches were rep ted, whose pastors, then 
present, were now all deadand gone. He was 
dedicated to the ministry by his own father. 
When he undertook the pastorate, there were 
seventy members of the church, twenty males 
and fifty femalee—of which number only one 
was alive at this day. Six revivals of religion 
had taken place during his ministry. That of 
1832 had added fifty-seven members to the 
church. Of baptisms there had been four hun- 
dred and fourteen, of marriages three hundred 
and forty-four, deaths in the congregation, six 
hundred and twenty ; one had arrived at the 
age of ninety-nine, but none had attained toa 
century of years. 








Touching allusion was subsequently made 
to the relations which had always so pleasant- 
ly subsisted between people and pastor, in 
course of which the great kindnesses which 
smoothed his path before his people were 
feelingly acknowledged. Circumstances which 
had called out the love of his flock towards | 
their pastor ; familiar things which belonged 
to the affections and the heart, and which ex- 
cited and realized kindness, sympathy, charity 
and love, were spoken of, in language and 
with a feeling which filled many eyes with 
tears.’ 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. Adams, of Boston, 
an anthem by the choir, and a benediction by 
Rev. Mr. Williams, of Ware, the proceedings | 
of the forenoon closed, after which there was 
a collation in Lyceum Hall. 

In the afternoon there was an equally large 
meeting in the church. After a voluntary by 
the choir, prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, of Roxbury. Asa French, Esq., 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
then made a brief speech of welcome to all 
present, and introduced Rev. Dr. Storrs, Jr., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., (son of the pastor,) as 
President during the remainder of the proceed- 
ings. A ‘Festival Hymn,’’ inscribed to the 
pastor on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation, by Richard Storrs Willis, of New 
York, was sung, and addresses were made by 
Prof. Park, of Andover, and several other gen- 
tlemen. N. WILLIS. 


EDWARD VI. 


Of all the monarchs that ever sat upon the 
throne, none have so strong a claim upon the 
titude and attachment of young people, 
from his youth, his disposition, and those ten- 
der memories which attend an early, regretted 
death, as Edward VI. He was but eS 
and three months old when he ascen the 
throne. He had an extraordinary memory, 
and excellent sonse for his age, while he was 
indefatigable in his studies, to render him the 
better able to fulfil the duties of his exalted 
station. When eight years of age he was ca- 
le of writing Latin letters to his father, 
VIII., and French was as to him 

as his mother tongue. He applied himself to 
the arts and sciences, and master of 
the French, Greek, Spanish and Italian lan- 
ages. His coronation was solemnized on the 
Spun of February, 1547, on which occasion a 
nted to all persons, ex- 











general was 
cepting Duke of Norfolk, Cardinal Pole, 


istered to the young sovereign ; buat there can 
be little doubt that disease of the lungs was 
the real cause of hisdeath. Physicians of the 
day prescribed for him in vain ; and in accord- 
ance with the superstition of the time, some 
old women were called in, who, it may be > 
posed, did more harm than good.— Child's 
History of England. 





VARIETY. 





BURY ME IN THE MORNING. 


The following touching lines are attributed to the late Sen- 
ator Douglas. 
Bury me in the morning, mother— 
O, let me have the light 
Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 
Ere you leave me alone with the night ; 
Alone in the night of the grave, mother, 
’Tis a thought of terrible fear— 
And you will be here alone, mother, 
And stars will be shining here. 
So bury me in the morning, mother, 
And let me have the light 
’ Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 
Ere I'm alone with the night. 


You tell of the Saviour’s love, mother : 
I feel it is in my heart— 

But O, from this beautiful world, mother, 
*Tis hard for the young to part ; 

Forever to part, when here, mother, 
The soul is fain to stay : 

For the grave is deep and dark, mother, 
And heaven seems far away. 

Then bury me in the morning, mother, 
And let me have the light 

Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 
Ere I’m alone with the night. 


“HOSPITALITY OF CATS.” 


A clergyman of my acquaintance, not long 
since received a letter from a friend of his, 
settled in Australia, in which was related the 
following curious illustration of the benevo- 
lent hospitality of cats. 

The Australian gentleman had a pet cat, to 
which he daily gave a plate of viands with his 
own hand. The allowance was liberal, and 
there was always a remainder ; but after some 
time the gentleman perceived that another cat 
came to share inthe repast. Finding that this 
oceurred for several consecutive days, he in- 
creased the allowance ; it was then found too 
much for two; there was again a residue for 
several days, when a ¢hird cat was brought in 
to share the feast. 

Amused at this proceeding, the gentle- 
man now began to experiment and again in- 
creased the daily dole of food. A fourth guest 
svon appeared, and he continued gradually ad- 
ding to the allowance of the viands, and find- 
ing the number of feline guests also progres- 
sively increased, untilabout thirty were assem- 
bled; after which no further addition took 
place, so that he concluded that all those who 
lived within visiting distance were included. 
Indeed, his surprise was, that so many could 
assemble, as the district he lived in was far 
from populous. 

The stranger cats always decorously Cepart- 
ed soon after the dinner was over, leaving their 
hospitable entertainer, no doubt, with such 
grateful demonstrations as might be dictated 
by the feline code of etiquette. 


THE BEAGLE AND SWAN. 


The eagle cannot take a swan on the water ; 
there it watches to catzh its prey on the wing. 
On seeing a swan in flight it glides through 
the air like a falling star, and like a flash of 
lightning comes upon the timorous bird, whici: 
now, in ugony and despair, seeks by various 
manceuvres to elude the grasp of his cruel tal- 
ons. It mounts, doubles, and willingly would 
plunge into the stream if not prevented by the 
eagle, which, long possessed of the knowledge 
that by such a stratagem the swan might es- 
cape him, forces it to remain in the air by at- 
tempting to strike it with his talons from be- 
neath. The-hope of escape is soon given u 
by the swan. It has already become muc 
weakened, and its strength fails at the sightof 
the courage and swiftness of its antagonist. 
Its last gasp is about to escape, when the fu- 
rious eagle strikes with his talons the under 
side of its wing, and with unresisted power 
forces the bird to fall in a slanting direction 
upon the nearest shore, where the eagle eager- 
ly devours it.— Natural History. 


ANIMAL FOOD. 


A rich farmer in England being sick, called 
in a medical man, who at once put himon low 
diet. After a few visits, the doctor found the 
sick man so far improved as to warrant his 
eating more substantial food, and he according- 
ly or him a little animal food” once or 
twice a day. The wife said nothing ; but no 
sooner had thedoctor departed, than she bolted 





out of the house and shouted to a ty 
‘*What do you think they’ve am oul 

John to eat now? Ani food !’’ 

good thing, too,” replied the 


In a passion, the wife exclaimed, eae 
you’re as bad as the doctor. How is ~~ 
our John caneat hay, and straw, and 
like stuff? Besides he has no teeth.” 


GRATITUDE. 


Sweet Violet peered from my cottage door 
One sultry mid-August day, é 

And the noontide came and stealthily bore 
Her gentle bloom away. , 


But the clouds stole up from their heavy rest, 
As the day was on its wane, 

And Zephyr danced blithely out of the west, 
To the song of the summer rain. 


How it swept o’er the hillside and forest tall ! 
How the echoing streamlet swelled ! 
Yet a single drop from the flood was all 
My Violet’s goblet held. 


But the rich bestowal made glad my child, 
As her life grew faint and dim, 
Scarce angel by the Throne e’er smiled 
More gratefully on Him. 
— Baptist Monthly. 


“I CAN'T AFFORD TO SERVE GOD.” 


‘‘Zach,”’ said a lady-teacher, in a mission 
school, to a rough, ragged boy, “why don’t 
you try to serve God?’ 

Looking shrewdly at his teacher, Zach blunt- 
ly replied, 

‘I can’t afford to serve God !” 

“*Why not?’ 

‘*Because,’’ said he, ‘I work ina ship-yard, 
and as 1 only earn eighty cents a week, I steal 
what wood I can, and carry it off with the 
chips to make out a living.’ 

‘*It is wicked to steal. Suppose you give up 
stealing for a month, and see how you make 
out.” 

The poor boy promised. In three weeks he 
went to his teacher, and said, 

‘I gave up stealing, and my master raised 
my wages toadollar a week, without being 
asked.’’—S. S. Advocate. 


AN INFANT LOGICIAN. 


A grandchild of Dr. Emmons, when not more 
than six years of age, came to him with a 
trouble weighing on her mind. 

‘A. B. says that the moon is made of green 
cheese, and | don’t believe it.’’ 

‘Don’t you believe it?’ Why not?’ 

“T know it isn’t.” 

**But how do you know?” 

‘*Is it, grandpa ?”’ 

‘Don’t ask me that question, you must find 
it out yourself.”’ 

‘*How can I find it out?’ 

**You must study into it.” 

She knew enough to resort to the first of 
Genesis for informatiun, and after a truly) 
Emmons-like search, she ran into the study : | 
‘I’ve found out; the moon is not made of 
green cheese, for the moon was made before 
the cows were.’’—Prof. Park. 


A STRANGE ENCOUNTER. 


When Louis Philippe and his Queen were in 
exile in Claremont, they visited the convent of 
the Sacred Cour. The nun who conducted | 
them through the house, was so amiable and | 
agreeable, that the Queen, on leaving, expressed 
her extreme satisfaction. 

**Perhaps,”’ added her Majesty, ‘‘you will 
be interested to know who your visitors are. 
This gentleman is Louis Philippe; I am the 
Queen Amelie.”’ 

The nun, bowing profoundly, replied, with 
a gentle smile, ‘‘And I am Mademoiselle Bon- 
aparte.”’ 











A SHOWER OF FISH. 


A shower of fish covering fifty acres fell | 
at Singapore in February. We never saw| 
one of these famous fish showers. We fan- | 
ey a sprinkle of shrimps might be rather | 
agreeable, but a deluge of halibuts might do 
some damage. Wonder if this sort of shower 
proceeds from what is called a ‘‘mackerel 
sky ?’’ 


KEEP FROM THE TREES. 


At Joliet, Illinois, recently, two sons of Mr. | 
Amos Tuttle, who took refuge under a tree | 
during a storm, were killed instantly by a 
stroke of lightning, and another man was 80 
badly hurt that his life is despaired of, and if 


he survives, the probability is that he will be 


crippled for life. The hair, whiskers and cloth- 
ing of the youngmen killed, were almost burn- 
ed off them. 


LUCK AND PLUCK. 


The other day Mr. Perry, of Hanover, N. 
H. fell head-foremost from the top of a flag- | 
staff, fifty-three feet high, but he struck on| 
the shoulder of another man below, and | 
turned a somerset, escaping injury entirely, | 
and in five minutes was on the spot he fell 
from. We don’t believe he could do it again, 
and hope he won’t try. 





THE MEEE. 





A missi y in Jamaica was questioning a 
little black boy on Matt v., and asked, “Who 
are the meek ?”’ The boy answered, ‘Those 
who give soft to rough questions.” 





Louis XTV., who loved a concise style, met 
on the road, as he was travelling into the 
country, a priest, who was riding post, and or- 





dering him to stop, asked hastily— 


**Whence come you? Where are you going ? 
What do ou want?” 
The other, who ly well knew the 


king’s disposition, instantly replied— 
"Srrom Bra . To Paris, PA benefice.’’ 
“You shall have it,” replied the king; and 
in a few days presented him to a valuable liv- 


ing. 


A TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


One cup of milk, two cups of cold water, | 


three tab ms ofj sugar, one teaspoon of 
ginger. Boling welee instead of cold for cold 
weather. 


SHARP. 


A San Francisco merchant takes a white 
cur, and with stencil-plate and black ink fixes 
his business card upon each side of the dog, 
and sends him forth, a locomotive advertise- 


ment—a doggerotype of the fast people of a 
fast country. 





A SENSIBLE ANSWER. 


A wit once asked a peasant what part he 
performed in the great drama oflife. ‘Imind 
my own business,”’ was the reply. 


A Donkey belonging to H. Bridger, Esq., 
Shoreham, took a most extraordinary freak in- 
to his head by seizing a lamb in his mouth and 
running round the field with it, knocking the 
poor jamb across the rails ever and anon. As 
soon ae he was discovered a hue and cry was 
set on foot, but the quadruped was completely 
winded by the chase before he would give over 
his game. The lamb was killed by the rough 
treatment it received. 


In a country druggiat’s shop, where cigars 
and nauseous galenica are sold, a person pur- 
chased some FE , and d smok- 
ing one of them, when his eye caught a no- 
tice—‘*No smoking allowed.” 

“Well!” he exclaimed, ‘that is a pretty 





joke: you sell a chap cigars and then won’t 


et him smoke them! 

‘True,”’ replied the dru 
emetics, too, but I don’t inten 
taken here.’’ 


ist, ‘‘and sell 
to have them 





A teacher one day endeavoring to make a 
pupil understand the nature and application 
of a passive verb, said, ‘A passive verb is ex- 
—, of the nature of receiving an action, 

eter is beaten, now, what did Peter dv?’’ 
The boy pausing a moment, with the gravest 
countenance, said, ** Well I don’t know, with- 
out he hollered.”’ 


A couple of chaps met one day in the post- 
office. One of Soe eaabieed vf a bad ee 
about the place, and inquired of the other what 
he thought it proceeded from. Chap No. two, 
who happened to be a wag, answered that he 
did not know, unless it proceeded from the 
dead letters that were kept there. 





A physician at sea made great use of sea- 
water among his patients. Whatever ailed 
them, down must go a dose uf this nauseating 
stuff. One day the doctor fell overboard. A 
great bustle ensued, in the midst of which the 
captain came on deck, and ing :ired, ** What is 
the matter?’’ ‘Nothing,’ answered a suilor, 
dryly, ‘‘only the doctor has tallen into his 
medicine chest. 


A gentleman employing a porter named 
Russell, asked him, jocularly : 

‘*Pray, is your coat of arms the same as the 
Duke of Bedford’s?”” (The house of Russell.) 
‘*Our arms,’’ answered the porter, ‘tare, [sup- 
pose, pretty much alike ; but there is a great 
difference in our coats.’’ 


A “Bridget,’’ who, as usual, entertains an 
exalted opinion of the good things of the old 
country, was asked ty her mistress if they had 
any pies where she formerly lived im Ireland. 

‘Yer, and sure they had.’’ 

‘«What kind of pies?’’ 

‘*Magpies, mum.’’ 


An old ladystepped into one of the stores of 
New Haven the other day, and after looking 
for some time at a pile of water pipes lying in 
the gutter, exclaimed, ‘It is indeed a4 p Pe 


state of things, when we are obliged to have | Description, 


cannons piled up in our streets.”’ 


Shut the eyes early at night and open them 
early in the morning to give them preeese 
and let the mind be constantly intent on the 
acquisition of human know . or the exer- 
cise of benevolent thoughts and feelings. 


A lady waited on a doctor to purchase some 
fashionable remedy that was to cure every 
thing. ‘Lose no time, my dear madam, in 
using it,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘for in less than a 
week it will be out of fashion.”’ 


Why is the letter U the gayest in the alpha- 
bet? Because it is always in fun. 

Why is it-also the most unfortunate letter 
in the alphabet? Because it is always in 
trouble and difficulty. 


The London pickpockets have trained dogs 
to such accarate operation that they jump up 
at a gold watch, scize it, snap the chain; and 
bolt off where their master is waiting. 


Our duty toward our intellect is to raise it 
to as high a point of knowledge as possible. 





= 


CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND RE. 
FLECTOR, 
Volume Forty-two. 





Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, the 
oldest of the Baptist weekly entered upon its 
Forty-Second Volume with the beginning of the present 
year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on a large sheet of strong 
white paper. 

The Watchman has never been received with greater favor 
than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly never 
has been a period in its history, when so much time, and 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The in- 
creased pecuniary facilities which it has enjoyed through 
its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its publishers to 
place among its regular contributors some of the best writers 
in the country. The current year already promises to exce} 
the past in this respect. While old contributors and corres. 

dent several di th 





the religious and literary world have already engaged as ba 
ular contributors. 

Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, D.D.,) 
of Springfield. Also “Herbert,” of New York, (Rev. William 
Hague, D.D.,) whose letters or articles are full of tresh 
though t, expressed with brilliancy and point. Assurances 
are constantly reaching the publishers of the eminent degree 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this journal into the 
many families which it visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
excellence ; and in these times on which we have fallen, which 
again try ‘‘men's souls,” it will be our steady endeavor to 
‘give full digests of inteiligence, and to refiect tully as hereto- 
tore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, such 
as the crisis demands of Freemen, not omitting a wide breadth 
of religious reading and information. A complete Family Pa- 
per is our ideal, We invite Pustors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, a8 well as Loca] Agents, to give us in this 
work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our in- 
creased attention to make it acceptable and useful. We shall 
give all that is reliable and fitting for publication of the stir- 
ring and perilous era on which we are entering. Subscrip- 
tions can commence with any number. 


RECENT ASSURANCES. 


The following are taken from among other kind words. 

From the Boston Daily Journal, May 17th: 

“Werefer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 
Watchman and Reflector. We can cheerfully endorse all 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, which we regard 
as one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country.” 

From the Norfolk County, (Mass.,) Journal: 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, which is decided- 
ly the best- conducted religious journal in New England,shows 
its appreciation of what is good by publishing Dr. Putnam's 
Fast Day sermon almost entire."” 

From the Boston True Flag, (quoting from a leading edito- 
Trial of April 17th :— = 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, one of the ablest 
religious newspapers that we receive,” &c. 

From a friend at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
date of April 29th, enclosing payment : 

“Should feel a great void in my home circle without the 
Watchman and Reflector, which has visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 

PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 

From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.I, under date 
of April 29th, enclosing payment : 

“Change of residence compels one to cast away all papers 
which he does not highly value, but I cannot do otherwise 
than bear about with me the back numbers of the Watchman 
and Reflector. They are like old friends with whom it is bard 
to part.” 

a We propose as a special inducement for new subscrib- 
ers, the following: Any new subscriber sent in between the 
present and July Ist, shall receive the paper to the end of 
1861 for one dollar, from the thue his name is received, or to 
the Ist of July, 1862, for two dollars. Address Publishers of 


WATCHMAN AND REFLFCTOR, 


22 Scuoon Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
25—tf 





TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELI. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and appro. - 
. Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York.§ 

lst. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 

Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female com- 

e mode of Preserving Health to a Hundred 

ears. 360 pages, 21 engravings. 

P. 0. Stamps. 


A 


Price, 50 cents, in silver or 


on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 

sia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea of Chil- 

dren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Cholic, Costiveness 

Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 

jiseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Puescriptions 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $508. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 

168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book yo 

will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office. 
44—3m 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 

Three-fourths of all the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
bie complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 

BAD SLATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scro# Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
ip Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
al Organs, Prolapsus teri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
Sevetration of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup- 

plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredient, 

IRON IN THE BLOOD. 
The statements of cures which are published in ot 
si 


true in every case, 


may be relied upon as proo 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origina 
letters and statements of the persons cu: 


eal a hansal abs oneal N 
JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 
No 39 Summer Srreet, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 6— 
BOUND VOLUMES. 4b 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volume 
of the Companion from 1#48. 36—tf 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
a te et aS Leove,--No Bec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
pe ER aay pk ogy ae MSs. 
No, 22 School Street. 
Paros $lavuan. Sx Corizs ror $5 raYuunt in apvarce 











BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.26. 
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